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Objective Tests of Imagery
Galton's and Betts3 studies were criticized because each subject
rated the quality of his own images. The reliability of such sub-
jective data seemed dubious. Psychologists tried to devise really
objective tests of imagery.
Several methods were tried by James Rowland Angell and by
Mabel R. Fernald. But none determine exactly the subject's pre-
dominant type of imagery. For example., a subject is asked to
name as many colored objects as possible in a given time. Then
he does the same for objects having sounds. The longer list is
supposed to tell which imagery is stronger. The trouble is, a sub-
ject may get a perfectly good visual image of a noisy object, or
might have an auditory image for something colored, like a
child's musical toy. Or again, a subject may be asked to visualize
a long word, then read off the letters in it from right to left.
While this seems a fair test for visual imagery, there is no assur-
ance that auditory or motor imagery is excluded.
The best known objective measure of imagery is the "Aus-
sage" test, devised by the famous experimental psychologist,
WILHELM STERN. Its name comes from the German word mean-
ing "testimony." Originally the test was used to check memory
accuracy. A picture is shown briefly. The subject recalls as many
details as possible. Charles H. Judd found no subjects able to
form an accurate visual image from which details could be read
off, as from a photograph. Fernald found verbal as well as visual
imagery employed; subjects named things to themselves as they
looked at the picture.
Unfortunately the so-called objective imagery tests can not
limit subjects rigidly to visual, auditory, motor, or other types
of imagery. Despite this weakness, however, their results agree,
in general, with subjective reports from the same persons. Often
a combination of subjective and objective methods is used in
imagery studies.